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I 


DARE  not  call  those  maids  divine 

Who  circle  round  Apollo, 
To  pipe  through  these  poor  lips  of  mine 

The  songs  that  all  men  follow  ; 


Far  from  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
Where,  grace  and  grandeur  blending, 
Springs  up  a  growth  of  tree  and  fount 
The  magic  slopes  ascending, 
Reigns  she  to  whom  my  vows  belong, 
— Smile,  sisters  nine,  a  pardon  ! — 
The  tiny  Muse  of  infant  song 
Who  tends  your  Nursery  garden. 

The  feathery  dandelion  weed 
Blown  straight  at  Shakespeare's  bosom, 
Sprang  up  a  crop  of  Mustard-seed, 
Moth,  Cobweb,  and  Peasblossom. 
You  whistled  into  Drayton's  ear, 
To  which  his  fancy  dancing, 
Pigwiggin,  Oberon,  appear, 
And  the  proud  Emmet  prancing. 


IX 


Ah  !  turn  those  laughing  eyes  on  me, 
Fling  me  one  spark  of  fire, 
Leave  me  an  echo  of  the  glee 
That  wantons  from  your  lyre, 
Make  my  dull  voice  sing  clear  and  gay, 
That,  listening  to  the  measure, 
The  little  flowers  a-bud  to-day 
May  drink  a  drop  of  pleasure. 
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NURSERY  LYRICS 


DEDICATION 

WHO  shall  have  the  daffodillies  in  my 
garden  growing, 
Daintily  befriU'd  in  white,  with  yellow 
furbelowing  ? 
Baby  boy  and  baby  girl, 
Cheek  of  rose  and  tooth  of  pearl, 
Golden  head  and  dancing  feet, 
Drops  of  life  all  perfect-sweet, 
You  shall  have  the  daffodillies  in  my  garden 
growing. 


xv 


THE  NEW  SONG 

I  HAVE  learnt  a  new  song 
From  the  linnet,  the  linnet 
Sweet,  will  you  listen 
A  minute,  a  minute  ? 
Sun-joy,  and  showers, 

And  wind-cries  are  in  it, 
And  babble  of  flowers. — 
Begin  it,  begin  it ! 
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A   DIALOGUE 

H,  Birdie/'  said  the  Baby, 

"  Do  teach  me  how  to  fly, 
For  I  should  like  to  follow  you 
Up  to  the  bright  blue  sky." 

"  Oh,  Baby,"  said  the  Birdie, 
'  Your  feathers  are  too  few, 
But  I  will  hop  upon  the  grass 
And  chirp  and  sing  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Birdie,"  said  the  Baby, 

"  You  speak  so  very  clear  ; 
Your  cheeps  and  chirps  and  twitterings 

Are  what  I  love  to  hear." 

"  Oh,  Baby,"  said  the  Birdie, 

"  You  speak  as  well  as  I  ; 
You  coo  as  sweetly  as  a  dove, 

Although  you  cannot  fly." 


THE  OGRE 

OH  Baby,  oh  Baby, 
Run  quickly  away, 
He's  coming  fast  to  catch  you 
He's  coming  fast  to  catch  you, 
To  catch  you, 
To  catch  you, 
To  catch  you  ! 

He's  striding,  he's  striding, 
There'll  be  no  delay, 
But  from  the  floor  he'll  snatch  you, 
But  from  the  floor  he'll  snatch  you, 

He'll  snatch  you, 

He'll  snatch  you, 

He'll  snatch  you  ! 

Oh  Baby,  poor  Baby, 

What  then  will  he  do  ? 

Why  then  I  think  he'll  kiss  you, 

Oh,  yes  I'm  sure  he'll  kiss  you, 

He'll  kiss  you, 

He'll  kiss  you, 

He'll  kiss  you  ! 


ALOW  AND  ALOFT 

WOULD  I  were  a  little  Merman 
With  a  pearly  shell  to  blow, 
Riding  on  the  blue  sea-horses 
With  their  foam-manes  white  as  snow. 
I'd  go  diving  on  a  dolphin, 
Find  you  in  a  cave  below. 

Would  I  were  an  Elfin  fairy, 

In  the  glowing  air  of  June, 
Pelting  all  the  thirsty  flowers 

With  the  rain-drops  for  a  boon. 
I'd  go  climbing  up  the  rainbow, 

Find  you  sitting  in  the  moon. 


SPORTS 

A  SAILING  !  on  a  merry,  merry  summer's 
day, 
A-sailing  away  ! 

For  oh  !  the  sun  shines  bright, 
The  blue  waves  catch  his  light, 
And  fresh  breezes  blow, 
As  through  the  sea  we  go 
A-sailing  !  on  a  merry,  merry  summer's  day, 
A-sailing  away  ! 

A-riding  !  on  a  merry,  merry  autumn  day, 

A-riding  away  ! 
Far  down  the  shady  lane, 
Across  the  heathy  plain, 
Now  slowly  we  pace, 
Now  lightning-like  we  race, 
A-riding  !  on  a  merry,  merry  autumn  day, 
A-riding  away  ! 

A-skating  !  on  a  merry,  merry  winter's  day, 

A-skating  away  ! 

When  all  earth's  ways  are  snow'd, 
Along  our  shining  road, 
As  swiftly  we  go 
As  arrows  from  a  bow, 
A-skating  !  on  a  merry,  merry  winter's  day, 
A-skating  away  ! 


A  ROCKING-HORSE  RIDE 

HO  !  ho  !  here  we  prance 
In  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
Over  Norway  and  Russia, 
Through  Denmark  and  Prussia, 
In  Egypt  appearing, 
Through  Asia  careering, 
Japan,  San  Francisco, 
We  pass  in  a  whisk,  oh  ! 
Up  mountains  dashing 
Through  oceans  splashing 
We  steam-engines  humble — 
Oh  dear,  what  a  tumble  ! 


SWING  SONG 

SWINGING  in  the  sunshine, 
Swinging  in  the  shade, 
Send  us  flying  higher, 

Nobody's  afraid. 
Up  we  go  rejoicing, 

Down  again  we  dip, 
Curving  in  a  crescent 

Reach  the  other  tip. 
What  are  you  ?  A  skylark, 

Soaring  up  to  sing. 
What  am  I  ?  A  falcon, 

Stooping  on  the  wing. 
Look  down  on  the  branches 

Spreading  free  and  vast, 
Peep  into  the  rook's  nest 

As  we're  skimming  past ; 
The  little  rooks  are  gaping — 

See  how  children  fly  ! 
Swinging,  swinging, 

Between  the  earth  and  skv. 


SPINNING    SONG 

SPIN,  lassie,  spin, 
An  even  thread  and  thin. 
From  this  fleecy  wool  of  thine 
I  would  have  a  plaidie  fine, 
Spin,  lassie,  spin. 

Spin,  lassie,  spin, 
An  even  thread  and  thin. 
Blue  and  green  my  plaid  shall  be 
And  all  the  lads  will  envy  me, 
Spin,  lassie,  spin. 

Spin,  lassie,  spin, 
AJI  even  thread  and  thin. 
When  I'm  in  my  plaidie  drest 
I'll  kiss  the  lass  that  I  love  best. 
Spin,  lassie,  spin. 
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TOPSY-TURVY 

OH  !  the  valiant  knight  in  armour, 
That  came  riding  through  the  town, 
Bound  to  win  the  lovely  princess 
And  to  wear  her  father's  crown. 
With  his  sword  and  shield  and  helmet, 

All  in  gay  and  gallant  trim, 
Forth  he  went  to  slay  the  dragon — 
But  the  dragon  gobbled  him. 


I 


M.   OR  N. 

'LL  sing  you  a  song  of  a  baby  so  fine, 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee  ! 

Perhaps  she  is  yours  and  perhaps  she  is  mine, 
Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  ! 


Her  nose  it  is  straight  and  her  hair  it  is  curled, 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee ! 
She's  the  sweetest  babe  in  all  the  world, 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  ! 

She  has  pink  little  fingers  and  pink  little  toes, 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee  ! 
And  a  pink  little  face  like  a  sweet  briar-rose, 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  ! 

She  hugs  her  mamma  in  her  fat  little  arms, 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee  ! 
She's  a  lump  of  delight  and  a  bundle  of  charms, 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  ! 

When  out  in  the  garden  goes  this  little  miss, 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee  ! 
The  birds  and  the  butterflies  give  her  a  kiss, 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  ! 
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At  night  as  she  lies  in  her  cradle  asleep, 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee  ! 
The  moon  and  the  stars  hurry  out  for  a  peep, 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  ! 

"  We  all  know  that  baby  !  We're  sure  it's  the 
same  ! 

Sing  tweedle-de-dee  ! 
But  every  one  calls  her  a  different  name  ! 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee  !  " 
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TO-MORROW  AND  YESTERDAY 

SHINING-HAIR'D  sits  Maidie, 
Dreaming  in  the  sun  ; 
"Oh,  would  I  were  a  lady, 
And  all  my  child -days  done  !  " 
So  blithe  would  be  Maidie 
Were  all  her  child-days  done. 

Snowy-hair 'd  sits  Grannie, 

Smiling  in  the  shade  ; 
"  I'd  give  a  silver  penny 

Were  I  a  little  maid  !  " 
So  blithe  would  be  Grannie 

Were  she  a  little  maid. 
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IFS  AND  ANDS 

IF  I  were  a  butterfly 
And  you  were  a  rose, 
I'd  come  to  you  so  brightly, 
I'd  kiss  you  so  politely, 
If  I  were  a  butterfly 
And  you  were  a  rose. 

If  you  were  a  nightingale 

And  I  were  a  thorn, 
I'd  list  from  night  to  morrow 
To  ease  you  of  your  sorrow, 
If  you  were  a  nightingale 

And  I  were  a  thorn. 

If  I  were  a  shepherd  boy 

And  you  were  a  queen, 
I'd  pipe  to  you  a  measure 
Would  make  you  dance  for  pleasure, 
If  I  were  a  shepherd  boy 

And  you  were  a  queen. 

If  you  were  a  beggar-maid 

And  I  were  a  king, 
My  golden  crown  I'd  bring  you, 
And  all  my  jewels  fling  you, 
If  you  were  a  beggar-maid 

And  I  were  a  king. 


CHICKABIDDIES 

GOME   hither,   come    hither,    my   sweet 
pretty  chicks, 
Oh  !   here  you  are  running,  I  see  you  all 
six  ; 

Come  Buffy,  and  Fluffy,  and  Cooey,  and  Ball, 
And  Browny  and  Downy,  here's  food  for  you  all. 
Across  the  court-yard  with  a  cackle  and  splutter 
You  come,  all  your  dear  little  feathers  a-flutter, 
And  eager  beaks  gaping,  as  now  I  throw  down 
The  rice  that  is  milk-white,  the  bread  that  is 
brown. 

Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  you  rude  little  chicks, 
If  you  are  so  greedy  I'll  tell  of  your  tricks, 
You  hustle  and  bustle  and  naughtily  snatch, 
I'm  sure  I  saw  Buffy  give  Fluffy  a  scratch  ; 
There's  plenty  for  everyone  there  on  the  ground  ; 
I'll  call  Mother  Henny  to  peck  you  all  round, 
And  she'll  call  the  red  fox  who  lives  in  the  wood, 
And  gobbles  up  chickens  whose  manners  are 

rude  ; 

No,  no,  don't  be  frightened,  'twas  only  in  play, 
Mother  Henny  will  guard  you  by  night  and  by 

day, 
And  the  hunters  shall  chivy  the  red  fox  away. 


THE  FAIRIES'  DANCE 


W 


HEN  all  winds  are  hushing 
At  midnight  so  still, 
The  fairies  come  rushing 
To  dance  on  the  hill. 


The  white  moon  shines  steady 

To  light  up  the  way, 
And  the  stars  twinkle,  ready 

To  laugh  at  the  play. 

Then  circling  ever  fleeter, 

Hand  in  hand  round  they  swing  ; 
The  green  grass  grows  sweeter 

As  they  whirl  in  their  ring. 

Oh,  fairies,  tell  me  rightly, 

What,  what  must  I  do, 
For  leave  to  tread  lightly 

Just  one  dance  with  you  ! 
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LINKS  IN  A  CHAIN 

OB  IN  hops  on  the  window-sill, 
Taps  on  the  glass  so  bold  ; 
Give  me  a  crumb, 
For  winter  has  come, 

And  poor  Robin  is  cold." 


Nobody  opens  ;  the  room  is  still ; 
Empty  the  small  white  bed  ; 
Back  to  the  snows 
Unfed  he  goes, 
For  sweet  Molly  is  dead 
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LEAFY  DANCERS 

BLOW,  blow,  to  and  fro, 
In  the  sunlight  glancing, 
Round,  round  the  court  they  go, 
All  the  leaves  a-dancing  ! 
Down  they  dip  and  up  they  whirl, 
Giddily  aloft  they  twirl, 
Drop  and  flutter,  twist  and  curl, 
In  a  frenzy  dancing. 

Blow,  blow,  to  and  fro, 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
All  the  leaves  a-dancing  ! 

Blows  the  wind  a  mighty  blast ; 

Leaves  are  coming  fast  and  fast, 

They  will  all  be  here  at  last, 
Joining  in  the  rollick. 

From  the  branches  off  they  fly, 

Think  they  can  the  birds  out-vie, 

Gaily  wanton  in  the  sky, 
With  the  wind  a-frolic. 

Blow,  blow,  to  and  fro, 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
All  the  leaves  a-dancing  ! 


FAIRY  BELLS 

KLING,  kling,  kling,   kling— ring,   ting, 
ting,  ting. 
What  sounds  are  faintly  chiming, 
Cathedral  echoes  miming, 
In  silvery  cadence  rhyming, 
The  gnats'  shrill  chorus  timing  ? 
Persistent,  low,   as  up   I    go    through   purple 

heather  climbing, 

I  hear  a  peal  of  fairy  bells  in  music  sweet  out- 
chiming. 

Oh,  sure  to-day  some  revel  gay  is  fairy-land 
delighting  ! 

The  king  and  queen  uniting 
To  grace  a  true-love  plighting, 
Or  brave  Pigwiggin  righting 
In  tournament  exciting  ; 
Whate'er  it  be,  'tis  clearly  me  these  chime-bells 

are  inviting, 

To  join  the  play  upon  the  brae  when  up  the 
moon  is  lighting. 
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CROSS  PURPOSES 

He.   A  knight  am  I  so  bold  and  brave  ; 

Yes,  yes.     She.  No,  no. 
He.  And  you  the  damsel  I  must  save  ; 
Yes,  yes.    She.  No,  no. 

She.  'Tis  I  am  Mab,  the  fairy  queen  ; 

Yes,  yes.    He.  No,  no. 
She.  I'll  pinch  you  till  you're  blue  and  green ; 

Yes,  yes.    He.  No,  no. 

He.  A  mighty  winged  Jinn  am  I  ; 

Yes,  yes.     She.  No,  no. 
He.  Away,  away  with  you  I'll  fly  ; 

Yes,  yes.     She.  No,  no. 

She.  I'll  be  a  fair  enchanting  ghoul ; 

Yes,  yes.    He.  No,  no. 
She.  And  you  I'll  change  into  a  mule  ; 

Yes,  yes.    He.  No,  no. 

Both.  What  can  we  be  will  please  the  two  ? 

Ah,  ah!    Oh,  oh  ! 
Why  I'll  be  I  and  you'll  be  you  ; 
Ha,  ha  !  ho,  ho  ! 


THE  SCHOOL-BOYS'  GOOD-BYE  SONG 


CHORUS 

OFF  to-morrow, 
To  our  sorrow, 
We  must  bid  good-bye  ; 
We'll  deplore  us 
In  a  chorus, 
Better  sing  than  sigh. 

SISTERS 

No  more  pleasing, 
Joking,  teasing, 
Frolic,  fun  and  noise  ; 
Not  the  same  is, 
Very  tame  is 
Home  without  the  boys. 
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CHORUS 

Off  to-morrow, 

To  our  sorrow, 

We  must  bid  good-bye  ; 

We'll  deplore  us 

In  a  chorus, 

Better  sing  than  sigh. 

BROTHERS 

Cease  your  grieving 

At  our  leaving, 

Lest  our  courage  cool ; 

Come,  we'll  kiss  you, 

For  we'll  miss  you 

When  we're  back  at  school. 

CHORUS 

Off  to-morrow, 

To  our  sorrow, 

We  must  bid  good-bye  ; 

We'll  deplore  us 

In  a  chorus, 

Better  sing  than  sigh. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY 


O 


H,  Rose-red  and  Snow-white 

Are  two  pretty  girls  ; 
They  pinned  on  their  ribbons 
And  shook  out  their  curls. 
'  To  the  green,  to  the  green, 
To  the  dance  on  the  green  ! 
Now  which  of  us  two 
Will  be  queen,  will  be  queen  ?  " 

Oh,  Johnny  and  Willy 
Are  bachelors  trim, 
So  comely  of  feature 
And  lusty  of  limb. 

'  To  the  green,  to  the  green  ! 
To  the  dance  on  the  green  ! 
'Tis  I  know  the  girl 
Shall  be  queen,  shall  be  queen  !  " 

Oh,  Rose-red  and  Johnny 

Are  loitering  long, 
And  Snow-white  and  Willy 
Are  far  from  the  throng 

On  the  green,  on  the  green  ; 
At  the  dance  on  the  green, 
They're  away  when  the  lads 
Crown  the  queen,  crown  the  queen 
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But  Rose-red  and  Snow-white 

Give  never  a  sigh, 
For  Johnny  and  Willy 
Are  whispering  nigh 

On  the  green,  on  the  green, 
At  the  dance  on  the  green, 
"  You  alone  of  my  heart 
Are  the  queen,  are  the  queen  ! 


ASPIRATIONS 

WHEN  I  am  big  a  sword  I'll  bear, 
A  rifle  and  a  pistol  ; 
A  dark-green  uniform  I'll  wear, 
With  belt  and  silver  whistle. 
I'll  march  to  battle  gay  and  glad, 

Without  a  fear  to  smother  ; 
I'll  be  a  handsome  soldier-lad, 
Just  like  my  grown-up  brother. 

I'll  have  a  paper  spill  to  smoke, 

With  stuff  inside  that's  browny  ; 
My  upper  lip  I'll  often  stroke, 

So  dark  and  soft  and  downy  ; 
I'll  clip  my  head  of  all  its  curls, 

I'll  laugh  with  one  and  t'other, 
And  waltz  with  all  the  pretty  girls, 

Just  like  my  grown-up  brother. 

I'll  read  the  papers  very  wise, 

And  talk  of  states  and  treaties  ; 
I'll  toss  the  baby  to  the  skies, 

And  give  the  children  sweeties. 
Papa  pretending  to  deride, 

Will  think  there's  no  such  other  ; 
I'll  be  my  mammy's  joy  and  pride, 

Just  like  my  grown-up  brother. 
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THE  BROWNIE 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DOUNE  OF  ROTHIEMURCHUS. 


AiL  night  in  the  kitchen  the  Brownie  is 
there, 
Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 
The  pots  and  the  kettles  he  tinkers  with 

care, 

Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 
The  cream  bowl  is  set, 
He  swallows  his  fill, 
And  ere  the  cock  crows 
Flings  back  to  his  hill. 

Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 

Above  lies  the  laird  with  a  noddle  that  aches, 

Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 
"  Gude,  save  us  !  the  wearifu'  clatter  he  makes !  " 
Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 

"I'm  deaved  wi'  your  noise  ; 
Eh,  Brownie,  be  still ! 
Wull  ye  no  gang  your  ways 
To  your  name  in  the  hill  ?  " 
Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 


The  Brownie  jumps  up  in  his  wrath  with  a 

scream, 

Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 
He  throws  down  the  kettle  and  kicks  down  the 

cream, 

Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 
The  pots  and  the  pans 
May  tinker  who  will, 
The  Brownie  no  more 
Comes  out  of  his  hill. 
Tick  tack,  tick  tack,  tick  tack. 
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THE  HYPOCRITE 

OH,  the   wind,   the   tyrant  wind  !  listen 
how  he  roars, 
Bullying  the  trees  and  clouds  and  poor 
folk  out  of  doors. 
Now  he's  at  the  key-hole,  whining,  "  Won't  you 

let  me  in  ?  " 

Oh,  hypocrite,  how  soft  you  speak,  in  hopes  our 
fort  to  win  ! 


A  YARN 

SLEEP  and  waking,  Night  and  Morrow, 
Day  by  day  the  thread  is  spun  ; 
Crow  with  laughter,  cry  for  sorrow, 
Baby's  life  is  but  begun. 

Sleep  and  waking,  Spring  and  Summer, 
Month  by  month  the  thread  is  spun ; 

Learning,  sporting,  kissing,  courting, 
Baby's  life  is  speeding  on. 

Sleep  and  waking,  Autumn,  Winter, 
Year  by  year  the  thread  is  spun  ; 

Toiling,  striving,  failing,  thriving, 
Baby's  life  is  half-way  done. 

No  more  sleeping,  no  more  waking, 
Days  and  months  and  years  are  spun  ; 

Lofty,  lowly,  base  or  holy, 
Baby's  life  is  past  and  done. 
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NURSERY  NATIONAL  SONG 

WE  belong  to  England, 
Mistress  of  the  free  ; 
Brave  and  true  and  faithful 
Must  her  children  be. 
Not  an  honour  lowly 
Is  it  ours  to  wear, 
Proudly  floats  the  banner 

We  shall  live  to  bear. 
We  belong  to  England, 
Mistress  of  the  free  ; 
Brave  and  true  and  faithful 
We  will  ever  be. 

Men  of  old  in  England 

Fought  a  noble  fight, 
Earned  their  children  freedom, 

Gave  their  country  might. 
Now  to  us  they  leave  her, 

We  must  bear  the  strain  ; 
Live  for  England's  glory, 

Die  for  England's  gain. 
We  belong  to  England, 

Mistress  of  the  free  ; 
Brave  and  true  and  faithful 

We  will  ever  be. 
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THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

WHERE  the  maiden  dreaming  lies 
In  enchanted  sleeping, 
Magic  forests  round  her  rise, 
Hide  her  in  their  keeping. 
Day  and  night  glide  soft  away 
But  she  stirs  not  night  or  day. 
Softly  sleeping,  princess,  lie, 
He  is  coming  by-and-bye. 

Not  a  bird  his  carol  sings, 

Not  a  leaf  is  falling, 
Through  the  boughs  no  squirrel  springs, 

Silence  all  enthralling. 
Only  in  her  dreaming  ear 
Sings  a  fairy  chorus  clear, 

"  Softly  sleeping,  princess,  lie, 
He  is  coming  by-and-bye." 


FAIRY  SONNET 


A 


VOICE  that  sings 
Like  tiny  flute, 
A  twinkling  foot 

On  grassy  rings, 

Aerial  wings, 
A  flower  suit, 
And  goblin  fruit, 

And  tricks  and  things 


All  gone,  we're  told  ! 
Yet  spite  of  scoff, 

Such  flit  and  peep 
By  mushrooms  cold 
In  woods  far  off, 

When  children  sleep. 


BALLADE  OF  DEAD  STORIES 

ONCE  on  a  time,  before  I  was  born, 
(So  at  least  sayeth  my  ancient  Gran), 
Little  Boy  Blue  was  blowing  his  horn, 
Jack  in  the  corner  his  pie  began, 
Miss  MufTet  away  from  the  spider  ran, 

Little  Bo-peep  was  dreaming  fast ; 
Where  are  they  gone  to  ?  tell  me  who  can  ; 
But  where  are  the  toys  of  Christmas  last  ? 

Simon  the  Simple  was  laughed  to  scorn, 

Fingers  were  pointed  at  Dirty  Dan, 
Speeding  away  through  fields  of  corn 

Went  Puss  in  Boots  with  his  crafty  plan  ; 
The  wolf  in  a  night-cap  lay  to  trepan 

Red  Riding  Hood  ;  where 's  the  hero  vast, 
Great  Jack,  and  the  Giant  Cormoran  ? 

But  where  are  the  toys  of  Christmas  last  ? 


Where  grows  the  tangle  of  rose  and  thorn 

That  held  Beauty  sleeping  a  century's  span  ? 
Where  sweet  Cinderella  who  danced  till  morn, 

And  the  royal  White  Cat  who  lay  under  a  ban  ? 
And  Fatima  calling  to  Sister  Anne 

As  they  listen  for  Bluebeard's  voice,  aghast  ? 
And  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  with  all  his  clan  ? 

But  where  are  the  toys  of  Christmas  last  ? 

ENVOI 

Baby  !  who  nursery  chronicles  scan, 
Your  nursery  days  will  soon  be  past, 

And  the  toys  you  play  with  when  you're  a  man, 
Will  break  like  the  toys  of  Christmas  last. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  FLEET 

I  SAW  three  ships  a-sailing, 
A -sailing  on  the  sea, 
One  for  him,  and  one  for  you, 
And  a  little  one  for  me. 
Sails  a-sparkle  in  the  sun, 

Dancing  on  the  foam, 
For  this  is  Christmas  time,  you  know, 
When  all  our  ships  come  home. 

His  ship  flies  a  red  flag, 

Oh,  but  he  is  bold  ! 
What's  the  cargo,  Captain  ? 

Sunshine  and  cold. 
Diamond  ice  to  skate  on, 

Feathery  snow  to  fling, 
Toboggans  for  the  hillside, 

Sleigh  bells  to  ring, 
Turkey,  pudding,  crackers, 

Riot,  fun,  and  din, 
This  is  what  Old  Christmas  brings 

When  the  boy's  ship  comes  in. 

Your  ship  flies  a  white  flag, 

Oh,  but  you  are  fair  ! 
What's  the  cargo,  Captain  ? 

Hearts  light  as  air. 
A  fire -side  party,  jocund 

As  the  gnats  in  June, 
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Fiddles  scraping,  light  feet 

Tapping  to  the  tune, 
Ghost  tales,  carols,  holly, 

Junket,  jest,  and  grin, 
This  is  what  Old  Christmas  brings 

When  the  girl's  ship  comes  in. 

My  ship  flies  a  green  flag, 

Oh,  but  I  am  gay  ! 
What's  the  cargo,  Captain  ? 

The  wide  world  at  play. 
Stockings  stuff'd  with  treasures, 

Fairy-lighted  trees, 
Apples  red  as  poppies, 

Nuts  brown  as  bees. 
Kissing,  coaxing,  laughter, 

Troops  of  stranger  kin, 
This  is  what  Old  Christmas  brings 

When  the  baby's  ship  comes  in. 
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THE  TWO  PONIES 

ETTLE  Brown  and  little  Bay 
Standing  in  the  stable, 
Eating  corn  and  eating  hay 
As  fast  as  they  were  able, 
Says  little  Bay  to  little  Brown, 
"  A  month  and  more  is  over 
Since  we  came  from  London  town 

And  settled  here  in  clover  ; 
Corn  in  plenty,  ample  space, 

Stable  all  our  own  is — 
Willenhall's  a  charming  place, 
And  we  are  lucky  ponies." 

Says  little  Brown  to  little  Bay, 

"  Just  are  all  your  praises, 
The  whip  is  slight,  the  harness  light, 

Very  light  the  chaise  is. 
If  I  were  inclined  to  flout, 

Such  a  tribe  of  children 
Jumping  in  and  jumping  out, 

Was  at  first  bewilderin'  ; 
At  the  doorsteps  how  they  crowd 

To  catch  the  chaise  arriving, 
Pet  us,  pat  us,  shouting  loud 

To  Seth  to  take  them  driving  ; 
Round  and  round  the  garden  ride 

Dick,  and  El,  and  Bartie, 
Dolly,  Trix,  and  Ralph  beside, 

Trooping  with  the  party." 


Says  little  Bay  to  little  Brown, 

"  How  we  are  admired  ! 
Trotting  up  hill,  trotting  down, 

Never  slow  or  tired ; 
As  we  spin  along  the  ground 

Faster  still  and  faster, 
All  the  passers-by  look  round 

Envying  our  master  I  " 

Says  little  Brown  to  little  Bay, 

"  Be  not  vain  and  haughty, 
Think  of  that  unlucky  day 
When  we  were  both  so  naughty. 
Grandmamma,  too,  driving  out, 

Yet  we  behaved  so  badly, 
Took  a  fright,  and  ran  outright 

From  the  cows  at  Hadley  ! 
In  the  future  we  must  mend, 

Strictly  do  our  duty  ; 
If  they  can't  on  us  depend, 

What  signifies  our  beauty  ? 
Whilst  we  stop  at  Willenhall 

Let's  have  no  disasters, 
But  safely  drag  and  carry  all 

Our  mistresses  and  masters  !  " 

Little  Brown  and  little  Bay 
Here  rub  each  other's  noses, 

Shake  their  ears,  resume  their  hay, 
And  so  their  commune  closes. 
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MAMMA'S  BIRD 

A  RHYME  FOR  DICKY 

IN  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
Birds  of  every  feather, 
Singing  at  their  summer  feast, 

Fleet  the  time  together. 
In  the  East,  or  in  the  West, 
Where  bides  the  bird  that  she  loves  best  ? 

MAMMA 

Crow,  Crow,  Calcutta  Crow, 

Tell  me  true  I  pray,  sir, 
Which  of  all  the  birds  you  know, 

Is  the  best  bird,  say,  sir. 


CROW 

The  adjutant  stately, 

On  one  leg  sedately, 
Stands  higher  by  far  than  the  rest ; 

The  kite  is  a  bold  un, 

The  oriole  golden 
Is  gay,  the  hoopoe  has  a  crest  ; 

The  parrot  is  pretty, 

The  minar  is  witty, 
The  blue  jay  and  peacock  are  braw  ; 

But  surely  not  one 

'Neath  the  Indian  sun, 
Is  the  equal  of  me,  madam.     Caw  ! 

Whose  figure  is  slimmer  ? 

Whose  plumage  is  trimmer  ? 
I  chatter  without  any  stop  ; 

With  head  aside  shrewdly, 

Now  slyly,  now  rudely, 
In  every  verandah  I  hop  ; 

I  duck  and  I  bridle, 

I  curtsey  and  sidle, 
I  care  not  for  Turk  or  Bashaw  ; 

For  truly  not  one 

'Neath  the  Indian  sun, 
Is  the  equal  of  me,  madam.     Caw  ! 
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MAMMA 

Robin,  Robin,  English  Rob, 
By  your  scarlet  vest,  sir, 

Tell  me  which  in  all  the  mob 
Of  birds,  you  think  the  best,  sir. 

ROBIN 

Oh  I  England  is  ringing 

With  merry  birds  singing 
In  every  gay  hedgerow  that  blows  ; 

To  greet  the  sun,  early 

The  lark  carols  clearly, 
The  nightingale  late  to  the  rose  ; 

There's  the  magpie,  the  rook  too, 

The  blackbird,  the  cuckoo, 
My  Jenny's  a  dear  little  chit ; 

But  you'll  seek  in  vain 

In  a  green  English  lane, 
For  the  equal  of  me,  madam.    Twit  1 

How  great  is  my  glory 

In  song  and  in  story  ! 
The  children  all  love  me  I  know  ; 

And  then  I'm  in  feather 

In  all  sorts  of  weather, 
How  cheerful  I  look  on  the  snow  I 

My  black  eye  so  knowing, 

My  scarlet  breast  glowing, 
For  crumbs  at  the  window  I  sit ; 

And  you'll  look  in  vain 

Through  your  icicled  pane,  ' 
For  the  equal  of  me,  madam.    Twit ! 
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MAMMA 

Oh,  what  vain  conceited  words  ! 

Oh,  you  foolish  fellows  ! 
Think  yourselves  the  first  of  birds  ? 

Won't  I  make  you  jealous  ! 
You  may  scream  and  claw  for  spite, 

I  don  £  care  a  bobbin  ; 
I  know  a  bird  that  beats  you  quite, 

You,  Crow,  and  Master  Robin  ; 
A  bird  that  hops  upon  the  ground, 

That  sings  and  whistles  gaily, 
His  eye  is  saucy,  black,  and  round, 

He  gobbles  crumbs  up  daily  ; 
So  slim,  so  trim,  so  fair,  so  rare — 

You're  really  quite  absurd,  sirs  ! 
The  first  of  birds  beyond  compare, 

Is  my  dear  DICKY-BIRD,  sirs  ! 


THE  RETURN  FROM  INDIA 

I  PARTED  from  my  children  sweet, 
Two  years  and  nearly  half  ago, 
And  when  we  now  in  Paris  meet, 
Oh,  how  shall  I  my  children  know  ? 
My  boy  is  tall  and  thin,  they  tell, 

Perhaps  my  girl  is  short  and  thick  ; 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Nell  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Dick  ? 

Suppose,  by  some  malicious  fate, 

I  miss  them  at  the  appointed  place — 
I  come  too  soon,  or  they  too  late — 

Oh,  how  shall  I  my  children  trace  ? 
In  vain  I  ask  at  the  hotel, 

There  is  no  news  of  either  chick. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Nell  ? 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Dick  ? 

Into  the  street  I  rush  thereat, 

"  Oh,  are  my  ongfongs  in  this  veele  ? 
Le  petit  garsong  wears  a  hat, 

A  petticoat  la  petite  feele  ; 
Mongseer,  have  you  of  them  nouvelle  ?  " 

He  shakes  his  head,  "  No  Anglishe  spick,' 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Nell  ? 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Dick  ? 


And  when  at  last  before  me  stands 

A  young  and  fashionable  pair, 
Amazed  I  lift  up  both  my  hands, 

And  at  the  wondrous  couple  stare  ; 
"  Before  I  kiss  and  hug  you  well, 

Pray  prove  to  me  there  is  no  trick." 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Nell  ? 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Dick  ? 

They  too  our  faces  will  explore 

And  many  an  alteration  find  ; 
"  Papa,  'tis  true,  was  grey  before, 

But  now  his  hair  is  grey  behind  ; 
And  sure  Mamma  has  grown  an  ell, 

Was  she  so  like  a  long  broom-stick  ?  ' 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Nell  ? 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Dick  ? 

The  learned  babes  at  their  command 

Have  German,  Latin,  French,  I  hear 
Their  talk  I  shall  not  understand 

Without  a  dictionary  near. 
And,  oh,  in  goodness  they  excel, 

So  steady — such  obedience  quick  ! 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Nell  ? 

What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  Dick  ? 
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ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER 

E)  with  your  back  on  the  sand, 
Stare  at  the  staring  sky  ; 
That  little  white  cloud  is  laughing 
Because  it  has  climbed  so  high. 
I  know  what  it's  like  when  the  oven 

Is  baking  a  cake  for  tea. 
Isn't  it  joy  to  be  lazy  ? 
As  the  sea  said  to  me. 

Off  with  your  stockings  and  shoes, 

Leap  at  the  leaping  waves, 
On  they  come  dancing,  and  tossing 

Their  foam  from  the  ocean  caves. 
I  splash,  and  I  dive,  and  I  hurtle, 

Toss'd  high  on  their  crest  with  glee, 
Oh,  the  glory  of  strife  and  struggle  ! 

As  the  sea  said  to  me. 
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PAPA'S  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 


A  RHYME  FOR  DOROTHY,  BORN  ON  PAPA  S  BIRTHDAY 

"  T  |   ^IS  my  birthday  to-day,"  said  Papa  to 

Mamma, 

A  "  I'm  so  glad  that  at  last  it  is  here, 
I  have  not  slept  a  wink  for  trying  to  think 
What  present  you'll  give  me,  my  dear." 

"  Many  happy  returns,"  said  Mamma  to  Papa, 
"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  ; 

A  present  I've  got,  but  before  I  tell  what, 
Just  try  now  and  guess  it,  I  pray." 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  kiss,"  said  Papa  to  Mamma, 
"  Perhaps  it's  a  bunch  of  red  tape  ; 

Or  a  wash  for  my  hair,  or  a  soft  easy  chair, 
Or  a  star,  or  a  cross,  or  a  cake." 

"  It  is  not  a  cake,"  said  Mamma  to  Papa, 
"  Nor  a  soft  chair  on  which  you  may  loll ; 

Not  a  star,  nor  the  rest  of  the  things  you  have 

guessed, 
I  have  brought  you  a  beau-ti-ful  DOLL  ! >: 

"You  have  brought  me  a  doll !  "  said  Papa  to 
Mamma, 

;'  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  o'er  ; 
But  do  you  not  hold  I  am  getting  too  old 

To  play  with  a  doll  any  more  ?  " 
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"  But  this  is  a  Doll,"  said  Mamma  to  Papa, 
"  Which  is  not  meant  only  for  play, 

Which  the  older  you  get,  the  more  you  will  pet ; 
Come  look  at  this  Dolly  and  say." 

"  Oh !  oh !  you  are  right,"  said  Papa  to  Mamma, 

As  he  gave  the  dear  Dolly  a  kiss  ; 
"  She's  a  pet  and  a  queen,  sure  never  was  seen 

Such  a  brave  birthday  present  as  this  !  " 


THE  WONDERFUL  FLOWER 

A  RHYME  FOR  PIPPA 

INTO  the  garden  I  wander, 
Meaning  a  nosegay  to  pick  ; 
What  is  the  thing  I  see  yonder, 
There  where  the  daisies  are  thick  ? 
Where  the  big  elm-tree  is  throwing 
Its  shade  on  the  soft  grassy  plot, 
A  wonderful  flower  is  growing, 
A  flower  I'm  certain — but  what  ? 

Lilies  and  roses  look  rare, 

Carnations  and  poppies  are  splendid, 
Snowdrops  and  jasmine  are  fair, 

Here  we  have  all  of  them  blended  ; 
Such  a  corolla  !  snow  white  1 

Such  polypetticoat  petals  ! 
In  wonder  and  praise  we  unite, 

But  no  one  the  name  of  it  settles. 
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The  name  of  each  flower  that  grows, 

Taken  in  turn  we  must  guess,  or 
To  clear  it  up  quicker,  suppose 

We  send  for  the  learned  Professor ; 
The  learned  Professor  whose  fame 

To  all  the  world  round  is  a  wonder, 
Perhaps  he  can  tell  us  its  name, 

Perhaps  he'll  be  caught  in  a  blunder  ! 

Here  the  Professor  advances, 

Spectacled,  solemn  and  tall  ; 
Now  at  the  wonder  he  glances, 

Now  he  looks  round  on  us  all. 
*  You  thought  you  would  puzzle  me,  did 
ye  ?  " 

He  laughs  through  his  spectacles  kind 
"  The  order,"  says  he, "  is  BABYDE^E, 

The  genus  STRACHEYA  I  find  ; 
The  species  " — and  here  he  stoops  closer, 

And  pauses  to  take  a  full  view — 
"  The  species  is  BABYFLOWER~PIPPI;E, 

A  very  fine  specimen  too  !  " 


LOVE'S  VALENTINE 

A  BOY  sat  in  the  branching  oak, 
With  flowers  on  his  knee, 
And  deftly  wove  a  garland  there, 
Full  beautiful  to  see  ; 
He  twisted  ribbon  in  and  out, 

With  curious  knot  and  twine  ; 
"  And  now  my  wreath  is  made,"  he  cried, 
"  Who'll  be  my  Valentine  ?  " 

!<  Fling  me  your  rosy  wreath,  for  I 

Of  roses  am  the  Queen  ; 
Sunshine  and  song  encircle  me, 

Green  leaves  and  skies  serene." 
"  No,  thank  you,  Summer,"  said  the  boy, 

"  Although  so  bright  you  shine, 
You  really  are  too  grand  a  dame 

To  be  my  Valentine." 

"  Turn  then  to  me,  and  take  the  gifts 

That  in  my  arms  are  borne, 
Pull  down  the  nut,  and  crush  the  grape, 

And  reap  the  russet  corn." 
"  Oh,  Autumn,  Autumn  !  "  laughed  the  boy, 

"  Now,  prithee,  do  not  scold, 
I  think  to  be  my  Valentine, 

You're  just — a  trifle — old  !  " 
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'  Then  climb  the  snowy  peaks  with  me  : 

Although  my  brow  be  stern, 
Heroic  joys  you  shall  attain, 

Heroic  lessons  learn." 
"  Why  truly,  Winter,"  quoth  the  boy, 

And  pouted,  pretty  fool  ! 
"  I  want  my  Valentine  to  play, 

Not  take  me  off  to  school !  " 

But  oh  !  what  fairy  maid  is  this, 

What  naughty  little  flirt, 
Who  laughs  and  nods  at  him,  and  plays 

Bo-peep  with  Winter's  skirt  ? 
With  eyes  like  violets,  and  hair 

As  bright  as  daffodils, 
Making  such  music  in  her  mirth 

As  rippling  of  young  rills. 

Up  jumps  the  boy,  and  claps  his  hands, 

And  shouts  aloud  with  glee, 
And  off  like  fleet -foot  fawns  they  bound 

Together,  he  and  she. 
The  sister  Seasons  stand  and  laugh 

Till  all  the  woods  out-ring, 
At  young  Love  and  his  Valentine, 

The  saucy  little  Spring. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  MARY  JANE 

MARY  Jane  was  proud  and  free, 
Mary  Jane  was  bold, 
Mary  Jane  commanded  me, 
For  she  was  six  years  old. 

She  was  six  and  I  was  five, 
And  she  would  say  with  scorn  : 
"  A  whole  long  year  was  I  alive, 
And  you  not  even  born  ! 

So  wipe  your  nose,  and  hold  your  tongue, 
Say  *  Thank  you,  Mary  Jane  '  ; 
For  I  am  old  and  you  are  young, 
And  that  I  think  is  plain." 

One  day  at  Mary  Jane's  command 

We  started  for  a  stroll, 

1 '  Come ,  child , ' '  said  she , ' *  and  hold  my  hand 

Lest  in  the  dirt  you  roll." 

The  lane  was  green  beneath  our  feet, 
The  hedges  were  so  high 
They  seemed  above  our  heads  to  meet, 
And  almost  hid  the  sky. 


Sudden,  a  fearful  noise  was  heard, 
"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  Mary  Jane  ; 
A  great,  mad,  bellowing  bull  appeared 
Galumphing  down  the  lane  ! 

No  place  of  refuge  could  we  find — 
She  pushed  herself  in  front, 
And  gasping  out,  "  You  get  behind," 
Stood  there  to  bear  the  brunt. 

She  bit  her  lip,  and  clutched  her  frock  ; 
Though  with  a  shaking  knee, 
She  stood  as  fixed  as  any  rock 
Between  the  bull  and  me. 

And  now  a  thing  most  wonderful 
Occurred  ;  I  can't  think  how, 
But  as  it  charged  along,  the  bull 
Was  changed  into  a  cow  ! 

Although  it  had  been  mad  before, 
It  suddenly  grew  sane, 
Began  to  walk,  forgot  to  roar, 
And  stared  at  Mary  Jane  ; 

Then  moving  sideways  in  the  lane 
Left  us  a  passage  free  ; 
And  oh  !  how  I  hugged  Mary  Jane, 
And  Mary  Jane  hugged  me  ! 


I  think  she  cried  a  little  bit, 
I'm  very  sure  that  I  did, 
But  when  we  came  to  talk  of  it, 
She  said  in  tones  decided  : 

"  I  had  to  save  you  in  this  fix, 
No  one,  of  course,  can  doubt  it, 
For  you  are  five  and  I  am  six, 
And  that's  just  all  about  it." 
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THE  SHOCKING  EXAMPLES 

WHEN  Jacky  Wilson  tore  his  clothes, 
Or  ate  too  much  of  jam  and  bread, 
Such  conduct  gave  his  mother  pain, 
And  this  is  what  she  always  said  : 

'  Your  cousin  Joe  is  clean  and  neat, 
Nor  does  he  care  for  cake  or  sweet. 
You  never,  never  would  do  so 
If  you  were  like  your  cousin  Joe  !  " 

When  Joey  Fletcher  stamped  with  rage, 
And  cried,  and  made  a  shocking  fuss, 
His  mother  would  be  much  concerned, 
And  always  she  addressed  him  thus  : 

*  Your  cousin  Jack  is  never  heard 
To  utter  an  impatient  word. 
You  never  would  do  so,  alack  ! 
If  you  were  like  your  cousin  Jack." 

Now  Jackie  lived  in  London  town, 
And  Joey  far  away  in  Wales, 
And  what  they  of  each  other  knew 
Was  only  from  their  mothers'  tales  ; 

But  Jacky  longed  till  he  was  sick 
To  give  his  cousin  Joe  a  kick, 
And  Joey  would  have  gladly  bled 
If  he  might  once  punch  Jacky 's  head. 
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One  summer  Jacky  left  the  town 
Where  all  was  dusty,  hot,  and  dry, 
To  spend  a  month  among  the  fields 
Where  sheep  are  white,  and  starlings  fly. 

The  first  day  of  this  merry  time 
He  hurried  out  at  morning  prime, 
And  looking  round  him,  full  of  joy, 
He  soon  espied  a  little  boy. 

A  little  boy  whose  face  and  clothes 
Were  plentifully  splashed  with  dirt, 
Whose  boots  had  half  their  buttons  off, 
And  who  had  torn  his  sailor  shirt. 

With  both  hands  grasping  full  of  clay 
He  beckoned  Jack  to  come  and  play, 
'  I've  found  a  charming  ditch,"  he  cries, 
"  Where  we  can  sit  and  make  mud-pies." 

They  did.  But  Jack  had  not  the  time 
To  grow  as  dirty  as  his  friend, 
For  as  they  puddled,  mixed,  and  stirred, 
His  mother  came  and  made  an  end. 

She  seized  him  and  began  to  scold, 
"  Come,  come  away,  Sir,  when  you're  told  ; 
I  will  not  have  you  play,  that's  flat, 
With  such  a  dirty  little  brat." 
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Then  Jackie  lost  his  temper  quite, 

His  cheeks  became  of  scarlet  hue, 

And  as  he  struggled,  screamed,  and  kicked, 

Another  lady  came  in  view, 

Who  darted  to  his  comrade's  side, 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  she  cried, 

"  That  you  should  have  yourself  demeaned 

By  playing  with  that  little  fiend." 

At  this  the  other  turned  her  head, 
Both  ladies  gaze — and  starting  back, 
"  You  here  !  "  they  cry,  and  then  aghast 
They  look  at  Joe,  they  look  at  Jack. 

And  neither  can  believe  her  eyes, 
They  gaze  again  in  sad  surprise  : 
"  Is  that  dear  tidy  little  Joe, 
Bedaubed  with  mud  from  head  to  toe  ?  " 

"  Is  that  dear  patient  little  Jack, 
Who  screams  with  rage  and  kicks  like  mad  ?  " 
And  both  the  mothers  wept  to  think 
Their  model  boy  should  be  so  bad  ! 

But  Jacky  laughed  until  he  cried, 
Joe  shouted  till  he  nearly  died, 
And  now  the  whole  world  cannot  show 
Two  dearer  friends  than  Jack  and  Joe. 


ROWLEY-POWLEY  POEMS 

(To  be  sung  with  a  Chorus  of  Rowley-powley, 
Gammon,  and  Spinach.) 
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THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP 

HE  blue-bottle  ask'd  the  squirrel  to  dine, 
And  promised  to  give  him  some  moon- 
shiny  wine. 


He  order'd  some  puddings  and  order'd  some  pies 
With  plenty  of  apples  and  nuts  likewise  ; 

Jellies  and  creams  and  custard  and  cake  ; 

For  the  very  best  cheer  he  determined  to  make. 

The  dinner  was  laid  by  the  mulberry  tree, 
"  It's  a  perfectly  beautiful  dinner,"  said  he. 

"  Now  I'll  buzz  home  in  the  wink  of  an  eye, 
And  change  my  dress,"  said  the  blue-bottle  fly. 

He  put  on  a  suit  most  becoming  and  new, 
Black  satin  breeches  and  waistcoat  blue. 


But  when  he  buzz'd  back  to  his  dining-room 

green, 
Not  a  bit  of  the  dinner  was  there  to  be  seen. 

The  cuckoo  was  flying  away  with  a  pie, 
The  rabbit  was  eating  the  pudding  hard  by. 

The  strawberry-bird  had  his  beak  in  the  cream, 
The  jellies  and  custards  had  gone  like  a  dream. 

The  cake  was  dragged  off  by  a  party  of  snails, 
Not  a  nut  nor  an  apple  was  left  to  tell  tales. 

The  blue -bottle  fly  fell  down  in  a  swoon, 

And  the  squirrel  came  up  not  a  minute  too  soon. 

He  fanned  the  poor  blue -bottle  fly  with  his  tail, 
Who  was  soon  sitting  up,  though  he  looked  very 
pale. 

"  Cheer  up  !  "   said  the  squirrel,  "  don't  let  us 

repine, 
We  have  still  got  the  bottle  of  moonshiny  wine." 

And  he  drank,  as  they  sat  'neath  the  mulberry 

tree, 
The  blue-bottle's  health  with  three  times  three. 
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II 

A  PERFECT  CURE 

HREE  little  children  jump'd  out  of  bed, 
Pixie  and  Dicksy  and  Troublesome  Ted. 


Two  wash'd  themselves  nicely  and  brush 'd  their 
hairs  ; 

But  Ted  threw  the  soap  and  the  brush  down- 
stairs. 

Two   dress 'd   themselves   neatly   without   any 

doubt ; 
But  Ted  put  his  stockings  on  inside  out. 

There  were  three  little  bowls  of  milk  and  of 

bread, 
For  Pixie  and  Dicksy  and  Troublesome  Ted. 

Pixie  and  Dicksy  ate  tidily  both, 

But  Ted  made  a  horrible  mess  on  the  cloth. 

Papa  and  Mamma  are  at  breakfast  below, 
And  down  to  the  dining-room  all  of  them  go. 

"  Good  morning  !  "  two  sweet  little  voices  sung  ; 
Ted  said  not  a  word,  and  he  put  out  his  tongue. 

Mamma  she  looked  up  and  Mamma  she  looked 

down, 
But  Papa  looked  at  Ted  with  a  terrible  frown. 
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"  Will  you  be  a  good  boy,  sir  ?  "  was  all  that 

he  said. 
"  I  don't  think  I  will,"  said  Troublesome  Ted. 

'  You've  a  very  bad  tongue,  sir,  that  I  can  see  ! 
It  is  time,"  said  Papa,  "  you  were  doctor 'd  by 
me." 

While  two  were  dining  off  roast  and  boil, 
Ted  had  a  spoonful  01  castor  oil. 

While  two  were  eating  a  jam  roll  fried, 
Ted  had  some  jam  with  a  powder  inside. 

While  two  had  an  orange  as  sweet  as  could  be, 
Ted  had  a  cupful  of  sweet  senna  tea. 

And  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  as  he  got  into  bed, 
"  I  think  I'll  leave  off  being  Troublesome  Ted." 


I 


Ill 

THE  FUTURE  LIFE 

F  I  were  grown  up  and  enormously  tall, 
I  never  should  stop  in  the  nursery  at  all. 


All  day  I  should  play  in  the  passage  and  stairs 
At  giants,  and  soldiers,  and  growlsomey  bears  ; 

Or  ride  in  the  garden  a  white -saddled  ass, 
With  nobody  crying,  "  Don't  go  on  the  giass." 

I'd  buy  a  long  sword  and  a  beautiful  flag, 
And  take  plenty  of  toffy  and  cake  in  a  bag. 

And  off  I  would  gallop  right  into  the  street, 
And  kill  every  dragon  I  happen 'd  to  meet. 

A  cocked  hat  and  feathers  I'd  wear  on  my  head, 
And  Mamma  should  go  with  me  to  put  me  to 
bed. 
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IV 
FLOWER  ASSIZES 

OSES  are  red  and  roses  are  white, 
A  good  little  girl  is  my  heart's  delight. 


Turnips  are  white  and  carrots  are  red, 
Bad  little  boys  should  be  sent  to  bed. 

Pansies  are  purple  and  violets  blue, 
Oh,  what  a  good  little  girl  was  Sue  ! 

Lemons  are  yellow  and  cabbages  green, 
Ben  was  the  worst  boy  ever  was  seen. 

The  daisies  all  giggled  when  Sue  went  by, 
But  Ben  was  so  naughty  he  made  them  cry. 
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The  buttercups  long'd  to  be  pick'd  by  Sue, 
But  hid  in  the  grass  when  Ben  came  in  view. 

The  vetch  whisper 'd  into  the  cowslip's  ear 
That  Ben  was  a  horror  and  Sue  was  a  dear. 

So  at  night  when  the  children  were  fast  asleep, 
A  procession  of  flowers   came,   creep,   creep, 
creep. 

In  at  the  window  to  each  little  bed, 
On  to  the  pillow  by  each  little  head. 

And  Sue  had  a  dream  that  was  wondrous  rare, 
For  flowers  were  kissing  her  cheeks  and  hair. 

Up  in  the  rainbow  she  seem'd  to  be, 
Where  everything  smelt  deliciously. 

And  Ben  had  a  dream  that  was  full  of  fears, 
For  nettles  were  pricking  his  nose  and  ears. 

He  thought  he  was  drown 'd  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  lobsters  and  prawns  were  nipping  his  head. 

And  when  they  both  woke  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
They  heard  the  birds  at  the  window  say  : 

"  One  loves  to  be  good  and  the  other  one  scorns, 
So  she  shall  have  roses  and  he  shall  have  thorns." 
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V 
A  DIFFICULTY 

HE  strawberry-bird  flew  down  from  his 

nest, 
Says  he,  "  I  will  kiss  the  flower  I  love 

best." 


And  first  of  all  he  flew  to  the  rose, 
But  when  he  came  near  her  she  turned  up  her 
nose. 

Then  he  went  to  a  lily  of  light, 

But  she  looked  so  severe  she  put  him  to  flight. 

Next  he  met  with  a  violet  blue, 

Says  he,  "  Will  you  kiss  me  if  I  kiss  you  ?  " 

The  violet  laughed  and  said,  "  Perhaps." 

But  as  soon  as  he  tried  she  gave  him  some  slaps. 

The  strawberry-bird  flew  back  to  his  tree, 

"  It's  rather  more  hard  than  I  thought,"  said  he. 
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VI 
WELL-MEANT 

HE  beetle,  the  snail,  and  the  caterpil-lar, 
Determined  to  climb  to  the  twinkly  star. 


'  There's  a  terrible  distance,"  said  they,  "  to 

crawl, 
For  it's  right  on  the  top  of  the  garden  wall." 

Their  friends  gather'd  round  them  to  bid  them 

good-bye, 
And  promised  to  look  for  them  up  in  the  sky. 

They  started  at  once  and  were  lost  to  sight, 
They  climb 'd  all  day  and  they  climb 'd  all  night. 

"  Very  scrapy,  these  bricks,"  said  the  caterpil- 
lar, 
!<  I  hope  we'll  soon  reach  the  twinkly  star." 

Said  the  beetle,  "  I  wish  we  were  up  at  the  top, 
My  legs  are  so  tired  I'm  ready  to  drop." 


We  can't  fail,"  said  the  snail  with  a  weary  face, 
If  our  courage  we  screw  to  the  sticking-place." 


At  length  with  a  shout  they  cried,  "  Here  we 


are  ! 


But  where,  oh  where,  was  the  twinkly  star  ? 
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They  saw  it  a-twinkling  in  heavenly  blue 
At  least  a  mile  higher,  or  maybe  two. 

The  beetle  went  mad  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
The  snail  dropped  off,  and  was  kill'd  by  the  fall. 

There  was  nobody  left  but  the  caterpil-lar, 
And  he  solemnly  cursed  the  twinkly  star. 
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VII 
COCKER-SURE 

HEREVER  you  go,  and  whatever  you 

do, 
Always  remember  twice  one  makes  two. 


Whether  you're  rich  or  whether  you're  poor, 
Never  forget  that  twice  two  makes  four. 

Perhaps  you  get  halfpence,  perhaps  you  get 

kicks, 
But  be  perfectly  certain  twice  three  makes  six. 

Getting  up  early  or  getting  up  late, 

It  is  equally  true  that  twice  four  makes  eight. 

If  you're  having  it  now  or  waiting  till  then, 
Don't  fail  to  consider  twice  five  makes  ten. 

It  is  very  uncertain,  as  every  one  feels, 
Whether  we  stand  on  our  head  or  our  heels  ; 

So  it's  really  a  comfort  when  once  we've  found 

out 
That  these  figures  are  open  to  no  sort  of  doubt. 
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VARIATIONS  ON   SOME  NURSERY 
RHYMES 


Theme—"  Hush-a-bye,  Baby." 

THE  cradle  is  rocking 
Upon  the  tree-top. 
The  little  birds  flocking 
Come  hoppity  hop. 
"  Who  put  the  nest  here  ? 

What  is  there  in  it  ?  " 
"  Shall  we  let  it  rest  here  ?  " 
Said  robin  to  linnet. 

To  see  what  it  may  be 
The  birds  take  a  peep, 

And  lo  !  a  fat  Baby 
Lies  curPd  up  asleep. 
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All,  their  wings  clapping, 
Cry,  "  What  a  darling  !  " 

"  Like  a  rose  napping," 
Says  swallow  to  starling. 

The  sun  came  and  darted 

A  ray  through  the  leaves, 
The  birds,  broken-hearted, 

Cry,  "  Baby  it  grieves  ! 
Dear  Sun,  do  not  send  her 

Such  a  sharp  arrow." 
"  She's  too  young  and  tender," 

Says  cuckoo  to  sparrow. 

A  cloud  passing  over, 

A  raindrop  let  fall ; 
With  wings  spread  for  cover 

The  birds  loudly  call, 
"  Cloud  !  behave  better, 

This  does  not  beseem  you." 
"  Suppose  it  had  wet  her  1  " 

Said  curlew  to  sea-mew. 

The  wind  blows  a  bluster, 

And  ruffles  her  hair  ; 
The  birds  in  a  fluster 

Cry,  "  Boreas,  beware  !  " 
He  heeds  not  their  quaking, 

He  sways  the  tree-top, 
Till  now  the  bough's  breaking, 

The  Baby  will  drop  ! 


There's  somebody  watching- 

She  holds  out  her  skirt ; 
The  cradle  she's  catching, 

The  Baby's  unhurt ! 
But  all  the  birds  mutter 

Such  terrible  things 
Couldn't  set  them  a-flutter, 

If  babies  had  wings. 
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II 


Theme — "  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary." 

ERE  I  stand  with  blue  eyes, 
There  you  sit  with  brown 
Let  us  play  together." 
But  she  gave  a  frown. 
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"  Here's  a  bunch  of  roses, 
Roses  white  and  red  ; 

Give  me  back  a  daisy." 
But  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Here  are  peaches  for  you, 
From  the  hot-house  wall ; 

Give  me  back  a  cherry." 
But  she  ate  them  all. 

"  Here  I  have  a  necklace, 
All  of  beads  so  gay, 

Let  me  put  it  on  you." 
But  she  ran  away. 

"  Such  a  fro  ward  maiden, 
I  shall  never  miss." 

Up  she  came  behind  him, 
Gave  his  curls  a  kiss. 
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Ill 

Theme—"  Little  Miss  Muffet." 


c 


HARMING  morning,  isn't  it  ? 

Now  my  web  is  spun 
I  can  sit  and  rest  a  bit 

In  the  sun. 


Not  a  cloud  is  in  the  sky, 

Not  a  tiny  breeze 

To  shake  the  network  hung  so  high 
On  the  trees. 

How  the  midges  buzz  and  hum  1 

How  the  thrushes  sing  ! 
I'm  as  happy,  though  I'm  dumb, 
As  a  king. 

Yes,  I  feel  in  spirits  wild, 

Up  to  any  prank. 
See,  there  sits  a  little  child 
On  the  bank. 

Why,  she  is  a  thing  to  charm, 

Rosy,  fat,  and  fair  ; 
JTis  little  Missy  from  the  farm, 
I  declare  ! 
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Brought  her  breakfast,  as  I  see, 

To  eat  it  in  the  sun  ; 
I'll  go  keep  her  company 
she's  done. 


Missy — hi !  sit  down — don't  stir  ! 

She's  off — how  very  queer  ! 
Something  must  have  frightened  her, 
Pretty  dear  ! 
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IV 

Theme — "  There  was  an  Old  Woman. 

THE  house  was  all  in  a  litter, 
The  fireplace  rough  with  rust, 
There  was  not  a  chair  for  a  sitter 
Without  a  cushion  of  dust ; 
The  sun  could  not  see  through  the  casement, 
The  air  could  not  blow  through  the  room, 
The  floor  would  have  shrunk  with  amazement 

At  sight  of  a  pail  or  broom  ; 
The  spiders  were  festival  keeping 

In  the  home,  more  like  a  sty, 
Whose  mistress  was  busy  sweeping 
The  cobwebs  from  the  sky. 
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Theme—"'  Bye,  Baby  Bunting." 

HY  did  they  fetch  a  rabbit  skin 
To  wrap  their  Baby  Bunting  in  ? 


For  when  he  grew  to  be  a  boy 

In  wood  and  field  was  all  his  joy. 

He  could  not  stay  inside  the  walls, 

But  follow'd  magic  woodland  calls  ; 

The  blackbird  whistled  him  away, 

The  throstle  pleaded  hard,  the  gay 

Mock  of  the  cuckoo  lured  him  on, 

So  did  the  dove's  deep  monotone. 

"  Come,"  chirp 'd  the  crickets  ;  every  breeze 

Whisper'd  a  summons  from  the  trees 

To  climb  their  boughs,  or  lie  below, 

On  moss  where  periwinkles  blow 

To  watch  the  squirrel  gain  their  top, 

To  hear  the  pattering  acorn  drop, 

Capture  the  beetle,  turn  aslant 

The  long  line  of  the  labouring  ant ; 

Then,  face  upturn 'd  to  heavenly  blue, 

And  warm  with  sunshine  through  and  through, 

Wink  lazily  with  drowsy  eye 

On  the  white,  flickering  butterfly. 

With  feathery,  furred,  and  creeping  things 
At  play,  the  time  flew  by  on  wings, 
Until  the  live-long  day  was  spent 
In  body's  bliss  and  heart's  content. 
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Then  too,  at  mid  of  a  summer's  night 
From  out  the  house  with  secret  flight 
Escaping,  he  would  gain  the  hill 
Where  fairies  danced  of  old,  and  still 
Their  rings  are  green  ;  with  footsteps  free 
Crushing  the  fern,  in  hopes  to  see 
A  bygone  glory,  he  would  pass, 
Hear  a  soft  scurry  in  the  grass, 
See  only,  in  the  moonbeams  pale, 
The  white  flash  of  a  rabbit's  tail, 
And  listen,  while  across  the  sky 
Floated  the  plaintive  owlet's  cry. 

But  while  he  play'd  the  truant  thus, 
His  friends  were  in  a  mighty  fuss  ; 
Of  all  that  little  boys  should  know 
He  had  not  learnt  a  scrap,  and  so 
He  could  not  spell,  or  write,  or  sum, 
When  asked  to  construe  he  was  dumb, 
And  stared  at  sound  of  verb  or  noun, 
And  held  his  atlas  upside  down. 
His  daddy  shook  his  hunting-crop, 
His  mammy  let  the  tears  down  drop, 
He  sigh'd,  he  said  he'd  change  his  plan, 
But  though  in  earnest  he  began, 
Soon  wild  in  woods  again  he  ran. 

Why  did  they  fetch  that  rabbit  skin 
To  wrap  their  Baby  Bunting  in  ? 


VI 

Theme—"  My  Pretty  Maid." 
CHORUS  OF  MILKMAIDS 

ONE,  two,  three,  four,  five,  the  clock  is 
chiming, 
Now  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  is 

getting  low, 

Carrying  our  pails,  through  the  upland  meadows 
climbing, 

Merrily  we  maids  a-milking  go. 

CHORUS  OF  MOWERS 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  the  clock  is  striking, 
Drop  the  scythe  awhile  boys,  and  sit  us 

down  at  ease  ; 

Swig  a  draught  from  out  your  barrels  if  the 
cider's  to  your  liking, 

As  quietly  we  cool  us  in  the  breeze. 

MILKMAIDS 

Molly  loiters  in  the  lane 

Flowers  for  to  pick  ; 
Kitty  says  the  flower's  name 

Is  Farmer  Allen's  Dick. 
Ha !  ha !  the  flower's  name 

Is  Farmer  Allen's  Dick. 

MOWERS 

Slipping  quiet  through  the  gate 
Dick  is  off  again  ; 
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Gone,  you  lay  a  crown,  to  wait 

For  Molly  in  the  lane. 
Ha  !  ha  !  for  pretty  Moll 

Coming  up  the  lane. 

DICK 

Dear  Molly  is  coming — 

Why,  what  do  I  see  ? 
A  stranger  in  broadcloth 

A-talking  to  she  ! 
I'll  hide  me  and  listen 

Behind  the  oak-tree. 

STRANGER 

Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

MOLLY 

I'm  going  a-milking,  sir. 

DICK 

What  do  they  say  ?  I  be  sore  afraid, 
He's  coaxing  and  wheedling  her. 

STRANGER 

Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

MOLLY 

Yes,  if  you  please,  kind  sir. 
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DICK 

He's  taking  the  pail ;  I  be  sore  afraid 
He's  going  to  walk  with  her. 

STRANGER 

Who  is  your  father,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

MOLLY 

My  father's  a  farmer,  sir. 

DICK 

They're  grinning  so  sweet,  I  be  sore  afraid 
He's  making  a  fool  of  her. 

STRANGER 

What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid  ? 

MOLLY 

My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir. 

DICK 

He  lets  the  pail  drop,  I  be  sore  afraid 
'Tis  for  putting  his  arm  round  her. 

STRANGER 

Then  I  won't  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid. 

MOLLY 

Nobody  axed  you,  sir. 
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DICK 

Oh  ho  !  he  is  off ,  and  looks  sore  afraid 
Of  catching  it  hot  from  her. 

CHORUS   OF  MOWERS  AND  MILKMAIDS 

There  he  goes  !  Halloo  1 
Stop  the  fellow,  do  ! 
Is  this  how  they  woo 

In  the  town  beyond  ? 
Dust  his  coat  so  trim  ; 
Heave  a  clod  at  him  ; 
See  if  he  can  swim  ; 

Duck  him  in  the  pond  ! 

DICK 

Oh,  Molly,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  ! 

MOLLY 
La  !  What  have  I  done  ? 

DICK 
Let  a  stranger  court  and  woo  1 

MOLLY 

Why,  'twas  only  fun. 

CHORUS 

Here  a  flout  and  there  a  pout, 
A  quarrel  well  begun. 
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MOLLY 

I  never  thought  you'd  speak  so  rough, 
And  make  my  tears  to  run. 

DICK 

Nay,  Molly  darling,  that's  enough  ; 
Come,  dry  'em  every  one. 

CHORUS 

Here  a  kiss  and  there  a  kiss, 
A  quarrel  quickly  done. 

MILKMAIDS 

Strain  the  udders  1  Hail, 
Silver  river  dropping, 
With  a  flow  unstopping, 
Fitter,  pitter,  patter, 

Dropping  in  the  pail. 

MOWERS 

To  and  fro  we  pass, 
The  scythe  in  rhythm  keeping, 
And  send  it  swiftly  sweeping 
Whish  !  whish  !  whish  ! 

Sweeping  through  the  grass. 

MILKMAIDS  AND  MOWERS 

Sunset  ends  our  labours  soon, 
Now  beneath  the  yellow  moon, 
Home  we  loiter,  singing  blithe, 
Lads  and  maids  with  pail  and  scythe. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 

A  Children's  Drama  in 
Two  Acts. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 

CHARACTERS 
THE  FARMER 

THE  DAME  (Boy  Blue's  Mother). 
BOY  BLUE. 
VILLAGERS. 

Scene  :  In  the  FARMER  's  field. 

ACT  I. 

VILLAGERS  discovered.  [Enter  FARMER 

VILLAGERS 

Good  morning  to  you,  Farmer, 
Here  you  come  to-day 
To  look  upon  your  riches, 
While  the  fields  are  gay. 

Bright  the  sun  is  burning 
Since  the  mist  unrolled, 
And  your  corn  is  turning 
Into  bits  of  gold. 

FARMER 

Thank  you,  good  friends,  I  won't  deny 
Times  have  been  worse, 
But  ere  yon  gold  now  waving  high 
Turns  gold  in  purse 

Much  must  be  done.  You  know  'tis  true 
A  master's  eye  is  worth  ten  men, 
So,  hands  being  few, 

I'll  say  good-bye.  [Exit 
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VILLAGERS 

Who  are  those  I  wonder 

Coming  into  view 

Through  the  meadows  yonder, 

Who  are  coming,  who  ? 

Now  they're  getting  nearer, 

Now  we  see  the  two, 

Don't  you  know  them,  Goody  ? 

Gossip,  do  not  you  ? 

Through  the  meadows  speeding, 

Who  are  coming,  who  ? 

A  Dame  in  russet  leading 

A  little  boy  in  blue. 

[Enter  DAME,  leading  BOY  BLUE 

DAME 

Come  on,  little  lad,  he'll  be  somewhere  about, 
The  sun  is  so  high  he  is  sure  to  be  out. 

BOY  BLUE 

Oh,  Mother,  I'm  frightened.  I  feel  like  to  cry. 

f  DAME 

Nay,  hold  up  your  head,  lad,  no  cause  to  be  shy. 

BOY  BLUE 

If  Farmer  won't  have  me — 

DAME 

Don't  dare  to  speak  so, 
I'll  give  him  a  talking,  he  shall  not  say  no. 
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Perhaps  these  good  people  will  help  us  a  bit, 

I'll  tell  them  you're  handy  and  every  way  fit. 

Does  Farmer  want  a  lad, 

Do  you  know,  do  you  know  ? 

Does  Farmer  want  a  lad, 

Do  you  know  ? 

He  can  tend  upon  the  herds, 

He  can  scare  away  the  birds, 

He  can  dig  and  he  can  weed  and  he  can  sow. 

VILLAGERS 

Yes,  Farmer  wants  a  lad, 

To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  ; 

Yes,  Farmer  wants  a  lad, 

To  be  sure. 

We'll  help  you,  dame,  with  joy, 

For  to  keep  a  growing  boy 

Is  hard  upon  a  woman  as  is  poor. 

[Enter  FARMER 

DAME 

Do  'ee  want  a  shepherd  lad, 
Farmer,  and  if  so  be, 
In  all  the  country-side  there  baint 
A  better  lad  than  he. 

VILLAGERS 

Black  his  eyes  as  brambles, 
White  his  teeth  as  curds, 
Fee  him,  Farmer,  fee  him, 
For  to  tend  your  herds. 
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FARMER 

He  shall  have  a  leather  belt, 
He  shall  have  a  horn 
To  fright  the  cows  from  nibbling 
My  bonny  ears  of  corn. 

VILLAGERS 

He  shall  have  a  leather  belt, 
He  shall  have  a  horn 
To  fright  the  cows  from  nibbling 
His  bonny  ears  of  corn. 


End  of  Act  I 


ACT  II 

BOY  BLUE  discovered  sleeping  under  a  haycock. 
(Enter  some  VILLAGERS.) 

VILLAGERS 

See  the  sheep  are  browsy, 
Hark,  the  cattle  moo, 
And  oh,  but  he's  drowsy, 
That  little  Boy  in  Blue. 

More  VILLAGERS  heard  behind  the  scenes.  These 
enter  speaking. 

Where  is  he  ?  Holloa  boy  ! 

Let's  holloa  for  he, 

Come,  blow  up  your  horn,  boy  ! 

Why,  where  can  he  be  ? 

Where  is  the  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep  ? 

He's  under  the  hay-cock,  fast  asleep  ! 

Come,  give  him  a  shaking, 

Arouse  him,  arouse. 

For  shame  boy,  be  waking, 

And  drive  off  the  cows  ; 

They're  trampling  the  corn  down, 

Don't  stand  like  a  fool. 

Oh  !  Farmer  is  coming  as  mad  as  a  bull. 

The  VILLAGERS  run  off.  Enter  FARMER  with  a 
whip.  BOY  BLUE  hides  behind  the  haycock, 
and  then  escapes  pursued  by  the  FARMER. 

[Enter  DAME 
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DAME 

Where's  my  little  lad  ? 
I've  made  shift  to  come  up. 
I  know  he'll  be  glad 
Of  a  bite  and  a  sup. 

'Tis  main  thirsty  weather, 
I  know  he'll  be  dry, 
And  a  mile,  more  or  less, 
Why  it's  nothing  to  I. 

Now  where  shall  I  find  'un  ? 
Right  here  as  I  judge. 
Them  cows  as  he's  mindin' 
Will  give  'en  a  trudge. 
Ah,  bless  him,  I'se  warrant 
He's  done  a  day's  work  ; 
He  never  was  one 
For  to  idle  or  shirk  ! 

[Enter  BOY  BLUE 

BOY  BLUE 

Mother  !  Mother  !  take  me  home, 

The  cows  be  at  the  corn. 

The  Farmer  he 

Has  walloped  me, 

And  took  away  my  horn. 

[Enter  VILLAGERS 


VILLAGERS 

Scolding,  sobbing,  sighing, 

What  a  sad  to-do. 

Alack  the  day, 

And  well-away, 

Oh  1  little  Boy  in  Blue. 

[Enter  FARMER 

DAME 

Words  my  tongue  is  lacking, 
Farmer,  I  can't  say  more. 

BOY  BLUE 

Oh  !  don't  'ee  send  me  packing, 
I  won't  do  so  no  more. 

FARMER 

Well,  well,  he's  had  his  whacking, 
I'll  try  him,  dame,  once  more. 

VILLAGERS 

He'll  try  him  once  more  ! 
Dame,  dry  up  your  tears. 
He's  one  in  a  score  ! 
Give  Farmer  three  cheers  ! 

Hip-hip-hip-hooray ! 

Be  joyful,  be  joyful ! 
Shout,  little  Boy  Blue, 
And  give  thanks  to  Farmer 
For  pitying  you. 
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Be  joyful,  be  joyful ! 
Sing,  little  Boy  Blue, 
For  never  was  shepherd 
More  lucky  than  you. 

Be  joyful,  be  joyful ! 
Dance,  little  Boy  Blue, 
While  all  of  us  merrily 
Foot  it  with  you. 

[Child  brings  FARMER  his  fiddle 
Here,  Farmer,  is  your  fiddle  and  your  bow. 

FARMER 

Now,  are  you  ready  ? 

VILLAGERS 

Yes. 

FARMER 

Then  off  we  go. 

VILLAGERS  (while  dancing) 

Here's  joy  to  him, 

And  joy  to  her, 

Dew  of  the  morning's  best ; 

A  nod  to  him, 

And  a  nod  to  her, 

And  a  wink  to  all  the  rest. 
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Here's  joy  to  him 

And  joy  to  her, 

Sun  at  the  noon  is  best ; 

A  smile  for  him, 

And  a  smile  for  her, 

And  a  laugh  for  all  the  rest. 

Here's  joy  to  him 

And  joy  to  her, 

Red  of  the  evening's  best ; 

A  wage  to  him, 

And  a  wage  to  her, 

And  luck  to  all  the  rest. 

Here's  joy  to  him, 

And  joy  to  her, 

Peace  of  the  night-time's  best ; 

Good-night  to  him, 

Good-night  to  her, 

And  good-night  to  all  the  rest. 

The  night  air  is  steeping  the  green  fields  in  dew  ; 
Now  all  things  are  sleeping.  Sleep,  little  Boy 

Blue  ; 

In  sunshine  and  beauty  the  world  will  wake  new, 
Then,  strong  for  your  duty,  wake,  little   Boy 

Blue. 

The  End 
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